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LECTURES IN PARIS 


Dr. Kelly is spending the months of May and June in 
France, having accepted an invitation from the Office 
National to visit a number of the French universities and 
to deliver a course of lectures at the University of Paris. 
The formal invitation is given here, since he goes as the 
official representative of the Association of American 


Colleges. 
REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
OFFICE NATIONAL DES UNIVERSITES ET EcOLES FRANCAISES 


Paris, 96 Boulevard Raspail 6 
Directeur, M. Petit-Dutaillis 
New York Office, Room 902, 1819 Broadway 
Julien J. Champenois 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New York, Dec. 19 
Association of American Colleges, 1923 
New York City, 
My Dear Dr. Kelly: 

It is my most pleasant duty, upon my return to New York, to con- 
vey to you the cordial invitation of the Office National des Universites 
et Ecoles Francaises to visit our French institutions during the present 
academic year and, during your stay in Paris, to deliver, if you find 
it convenient to do so, a course of lectures on American university and 
college life. These lectures, which will be given in English, should, so 
far as our opinion is concerned, be delivered after the Easter recess. 

I find it hard to say how anxiously we are waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to show our gratitude, not only to yourself, but to the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges to which we owe so much. I already know 
that the Association of Former Franco-American scholars in the 
United States has made preparation towards your coming. Your 
“children”—for such is the expression they often use in speaking of 
you—will take very good care of Mrs. Kelly who, as we earnestly 
hope will accompany you. 

With most cordial wishes and regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. J. CHAmpENots 


The fact is well known by our readers that the plan of 
interchange of scholarships between France and. America 
inaugurated and carried on for some years by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges was turned over, at the request 
of the Executive Secretary, to the American Council on 
Education, which has since been responsible for the plan, 
working through a committee on which Dr. Kelly has been 
the Association representative. 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 
IN EUROPE 


Dr. Georce E. MacLean, Retiring Director, London Office. 


Mr. President, the Secretary omitted the word “retiring.” 
As the retired Director, I come to speak with no personal 
axe to grind. I come to speak for no propaganda purpose, I 
come to speak of one of your own children—The American 
University Union in Europe; and more especially, I shall 
naturally speak of the London office, because of my first- 
hand knowledge. The office in Paris and the work that is 
done in Rome you also must bear in mind. 

The title, “The American University Union,” omits the 
word “college” simply to save time. It has always included 
colleges as distinct from universities. Indeed about half the 
contributing membership, at present between fifty and sixty 
institutions, consists of small colleges; and I believe that it 
is most important that these small colleges have a strong 
voice in the administration. 

Indeed, you have three trustees. We have a total of twenty- 
seven trustees. Like this Association, the Association of 
American Professors has three. E-x officio, the Directors of 
the American Council on Education, and of the Institute of 
International Education, Dr. Mann and Dr. Duggan, are trus- 
tees. The other trustees are elected at large, and from the 
contributing institutions. You will see at once that it is one of 
the most representative college and university bodies in 
America. The concrete thing to keep in your minds is that we 
have in the Union a representative, a democratic body that 
can speak intelligently for higher education in America in 
foreign relations. Is that not an all-important thing at this 
pivotal point in the history of civilization? 

The power of the Union and the good-will shown it in the 
French and British and Italian universities, and the other 
universities in Europe, is due to the fact that they believe 
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that this is the representative of higher education in America. 
The words “university” and “college” are words to conjure 
with. The very title, American University Union in Europe, 
aids in establishing first-hand relations with these universi- 
ties, and not only with these universities, but with the Gov- 
ernments, for the French Government directly and the Brit- 
ish Government indirectly acknowledge the Union ; the latter 
through the University Bureau of the British Empire which 
represents the fifty-nine universities of the Empire. The 
American Embassies acknowledge us. We are unofficially— 
those of us who are Directors—ranked as attachés. 


Therefore, whatever be your faith about having an edu- 
cational Cabinet Minister, whatever be your desire about 
representation abroad, you now have without political or 
partisan influence, direct representatives through your Direc- 
tors in these countries abroad. 

The work of the Union—I cannot go into detail—some 
think of it as a Bureau of Information. Such it is; on a 
lower side, it is a glorified Cook’s, on the upper side, it is an 
academic agency opening doors of all kinds for visiting 
scholars, alumni, professors and students to the universities, 
to learned societies, to all kinds of archives that researchers 
or laboratory men are interested in. _ 

It does personal work. The student drifts into our office, 
who had not heard of it before leaving America, after he 
has messed up things, and he throws up his hands and says: 
“This is a life-saver; why did not I know of it before I 
came over ?” 

I could give you touching and sentimental stories of the 
way we have been of benefit to persons, not only intellectu- 
ally, but socially and morally. 

We have then a headquarters to which any one of you or 
of your constituents should go, and register, immediately 
upon arriving. The papers telephone to announce the arrival 
of American scholars. All sorts of things come in that way 
that used to go simply to the American Embassy. We can 
at once not only introduce you and advise you as to where 
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there is what you want, but we can even tell you of proper 
boarding places; but our chief work, after all, is not per- 
sonal. 

We do serve about 1400 visitors in Paris annually, and 
about the same number in the London office. You know there 
are about 500 American students annually in Great Britain 
studying or researching. There are some 1300, because of 
the wide range of work, in Paris. These people come from 
all kinds of reputable institutions in America, and we serve 
them without fee of any kind; whether they come from con- 
tributing institutions or not, the American open-door policy 
prevails. 

We have a library in which are the catalogs of all the insti- 
tutions of worth in America, and the British institutions, and 
the French and the Scandinavian, and so on. 

Professors coming through our office are introduced, we 
will say, in the University of London, to the various colleges 
and are immediately put up in the common rooms of those 
colleges. The same thing holds true of the provincial and 
Scotch universities and at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Incidentally, we have fallen into many international serv- 
ices. For example, I see the President of Bates College 
here. That is away down in Maine. Well, the credit of 
originating debates between the students of Britain and 
America, very largely goes to Bates College, and for three 
years those debates have been managed through the Amer- 
ican University Union, and they are a very powerful means 
of cultivating comparison of intellect, of training, and of 
good-will between the students of Britain and America. 

Just now we are hoping—so successful have these debates 
been—that in another year there will be a special circuit of 
these debates in the Middle West, which we must all ack- 
nowledge, even we who are New Englanders, as now the 
great coming power in the American nation. 

I could go on to speak of the interpretation of what I will 
call the American college “lingo” and the British university 
“lingo.” It is of great worth to our visitors to know what 
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terms mean; what really a school is, or an honors’ school, 
and so on. The British have no conception of what a “unit 
is, or of our systems~of counts and credits. So our office 
is a true embassy in interpreting one nation to the other, even 
down to the matter of “lingo.” 


When it comes to equivalents of degrees and testimonials, 
again the office has become most useful. It has served the 
Veterans’ Bureau, when our Bureau has sent ex-soldiers 
over there, and instead of their matters being handled by 
some one very ignorant of our schemes, they are handled 
effectually by the Union. 


Then, coming to the great measures, educational move- 
ments, which directly or indirectly are sometimes far behind 
the scenes, the office serves. For example, you know that 
every university in the Islands has established the Ph.D. 
degree within the last four years, and in some of the univer- 
sities most reluctantly. 

Now, it was the University Union that was called in to 
counsel many of these universities, and I believe it was due 
largely to the light that we threw upon that degree that 
brought about the establishment of it, more particularly to be 
helpful to Americans. Britain since the war is not super- 
cilious ; Britain welcomes Americans. 

Then, again to show the height of their welcome, we have 
a Committee on Hospitality, a women’s committee, for, as 
you know, after the Armistice, the Union was opened to the 
women’s colleges, and women’s, colleges afford us about half 
the American constituents that we serve. 


Now, Lady Astor is chairman of the Committee on Hos- 
pitality. These women, British and American, arrange to 
open—the most significant thing in England for an American 
—the British home, offering week-ends, entertainments, teas, 
and so on, which form personal acquaintances for our pro- 
fessors and students. 

And so I could go on if I had time. 


Let me not forget, however, to bring to your attention, 
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that London affords the greatest clinical opportunities in 
medicine of any center in the world. 

The British Government has recently had a Royal Com- 
mission, and the Director of the Union was called in for 
counsel. Postgraduate work in medicine is now more 
freely accessible, and is being reorganized to save time. 
You know the Rockefeller Foundation has established re- 
cently six medical scholarships for the British to come this 
way, and that opens another vista. 

We want British students to come here as well as Amer- 
ican students to go there; and there is an increasing inquiry 
upon the part of young British graduates as to fellowships 
and scholarships and facilities for research in the United 
States. You know young Mr. Davidson has established, 
temporarily, some scholarships in Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton, for British undergraduates from Oxford and 
Cambridge, because he came over and had such a good time 
at Cambridge, and saw what it would mean for the college 
youth of America and Britain, to know one another. 

Well, the Union stands primarily for the encouragement 
of the migration of postgraduate students, either way. 

Not long ago a Don of Cambridge, when I was talking 
about the British coming here for postgraduate work, said, 
in a lofty manner: “Good Heavens! What could a British 
student get in the United States, after being in our univer- 
sity?” Well, that was the spirit before the war. Three 
years later that same Don came into my office; he was con- 
cerned with the selection of students for the Davidson Scho- 
larships, and he said: “Why, this is the greatest work; your 
office standing here to help British men and women to go to 
America.” You know there were forty-one applicants for 
those six Davidson scholarships, and they were confined 
only to Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is pathetic particularly to see the young women, gradu- 
ates often of the provincial universities and the Scotch uni- 
versities, who come to my office, and they say: “We have 
a little money. The transportation is high, but the oppor- 
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tunities for our work, take it in education, are so magnificent 
in America, we want to go. What are the scholarships; are 
the doors open?” 

As you know, the International Association of University 
Women, has a couple of scholarships, but what are they, 
when you see these noble British women, who come wanting 
to come over here? 

The work has so spread, that just before I left last autumn, 
a London merchant came to me and said: “I am going to 
endow under your advice. You draw up the articles of a 
scholarship for a Briton to go to the United States. I am 
going, however,” he said, “to limit it to students who are 
going to the great Middle West.” He had seen that only the 
Atlantic sea-board was being taken into consideration. He 
had a vision of what the Middle West was going to be. 

Another British knight came to me, and he said: “I want 
to send my only son to the United States for his university 
education. My friends discourage me. They say—‘Don’t you 
know what he is losing socially; what standing will he have 
if he does not come from Oxford or Cambridge, one of the 
*varsities?”” He said: “But I have been looking ahead to 
the time my son is in his manhood, and I see then that the 
great prominence of the United States in the English-speak- 
ing world, with his acquaintance there, his education there, 
will give him greater opportunities than to stay in our own 
dear little Island.” 

So, the work is spreading. I must not go further. I shall 
be happy to answer questions. Only let me in conclusion 
say that the by-product, politically, in the largest sense of 
the word, of this peace mission of the Union for those who 
are lovers of peace, would justify it over and above its great 
work in the republic of letters. 

And lastly, Mrs. Kelly said to me the other night: “Oh! 
What a time to be alive.” She saw this condition. She 
knew the constituencies that you represent, the people who 
are largely to be the leaders in our democracies, and I say 
“Yes, what a time to be alive!” 
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We do not realize, even we educators are far from realiz- 
ing it, and much less the masses, that we have entered into 
a new international era. In that era the English-speaking 
peoples have not only opportunities, but tremendous obliga- 
tions. If our scholars can go back and forth, and under- 
stand one another, those who are to be our leaders, will it 
not make for world peace? 


I hope every college—as our trustees, are planning en- 
largements of scope and membership,—that every college in 
the Association will be on the honor international roll of the 
Union. It costs little. Please inquire of Dr. John Cunliffe 
at the School of Journalism at Columbia, who is the Secre- 
tary, for all details. I can assure you if your institution is 
reputable and every institution in this Association is, that 
you will have no trouble in getting in, and the fees are small. 
Thank you. (Applause). 


THE DELAWARE PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE 
FOREIGN STUDY 


PRESIDENT WALTER HULLIHEN, University of Delaware 


The Delaware Plan for Undergraduate Foreign Study has 
to do with an experiment in undergraduate foreign study for 
credit toward the American baccalaureate degree which the 
University of Delaware wishes to bring to the attention of 
this Association for criticism and comment, and in the hope 
that the plan suggested, or some similar plan, may be adopted 
by other American colleges and universities. 


Briefly, the idea is to allow students, qualified by character 
and training to do so, to take one year of the undergraduate 
course abroad and receive credit for this work, if satisfac- 
torily completed, toward the baccalaureate degree. We 
think that we have anticipated and in some measure met all, 
or nearly all, of the difficulties which present themselves in 
sucha plan. We now have a party of eight college juniors in 
France for the first year’s experiment. They have been 
there since the first of July and the indications are that 
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4 a8 al ait 
they will have a satisfactory and profitable tei ’s work in he 


regular session which began the first of November. 

But before going into further detail in regard to the actual 
carrying out of the plan for this particular party it may be 
well to give some account of the genesis and purpose of the 
undertaking in order to make clear its relation to other col- 
leges and the reason for bringing it before this Association 
at this time. 

It is generally agreed among us that one of the outstand- 
ing results of the Great War is that the United States has 
become a world power of almost unlimited influence, and, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, of corresponding respon- 
sibilities. An enormous expansion of our foreign commerce 
seems inevitable when necessary economic readjustments 
throughout the world have been made and our vast surplus 
of gold can be released for productive enterprises in other 
lands ; and we shall then as a nation need many trained men 
and women to meet the demands of that expanding commerce 
and the world relationships it will bring; men and women 
who have had some preparation for the tasks presented ; who 
know something of other countries than their own. 

The need even now of men for the field of foreign com- 
merce, export and import trade, was strikingly illustrated 
by our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, who, in dis- 
cussing with me the first rough draft of our plan, stated that 
he knew of no greater handicap and no greater need of the 
United States than its urgent need of many thousands of 
young men with training that would make them available for 
positions with firms engaged in foreign commerce and other 
overseas enterprises. 

This opinion was later echoed by Mr. Wilbur Carr, Direc- 
tor of our Consular Service, in regard to our nation’s gov- 
ernmental relations with foreign countries. Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
, and Mr. Julius Barnes, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, discussing the same subject, emphasized 
the fact that America cannot hope to attain its proper place 
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in world commerce through superior organization or even 
through superior methods and enterprises, unless the men to 
carry on the work are forthcoming. And the same thought 
has been repeated by many other prominent business men in 
all parts of the country. We shall always be at a disad- 
vantage in our foreign relations of every kind, they say, until 
there is a much larger number of Americans who know the 
language and in some measure the customs and methods of 
the peoples with whom we have to deal. 

And in our own field of education there is probably no 
difference of opinion that the teaching of modern languages 
in this country is far from satisfactory; that all too few of 
those who teach modern languages in our high schools, and 
even in many of our colleges, have that thorough knowledge 
and mastery of their subject which it seems can be gained 
only by a considerable period of residence in the country in 
which the language is spoken. 

Cannot our colleges contribute something more than they 
are now contributing to meet these national needs? We be- 
lieve they can, and the undertaking herein described is an 
effort to make a beginning in that direction. We believe that 
a plan looking to a large increase in opportunities for for- 
eign study can be worked out by the colleges that will prove 
of great benefit to the student, to the college, and to Ameri- 
can education, as well as to those larger purposes that under- 
lie it. 

At present this country has no plan looking to a wide ex- 
tension of familiarity with foreign language, trade, customs, 
and ideas. There are, indeed, organizations that are doing 
splendid work in promoting international intercourse and 
goodwill; arranging exchange scholarships and professor- 
ships; and giving help and guidance to individual students 
coming to this country or going to foreign lands. Except 
for them any plan for foreign study would be less feasible. 
Foremost among these is the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, the work of which is well known to all of you; and 
the American University Union, which is giving invaluable 
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assistance to all American students in London and Paris 
through its offices in those cities, both of which will be, as 
they already have been in many ways, most helpful to the 
plan herein discussed or to any other having a similar pur- 
pose. Then there are still others which offer scholarships 
and fellowships to postgraduate students who wish to study 
abroad, e.g., the A. F. S. memorial fellowships, with the 
establishment and provisions of which you are well ac- 
quainted. But none of these is organized or intended to ac- 
complish the purpose we have in view. 

Scholarships and fellowships are limited by the amount 
available for them. The recipients are usually graduates 
who desire to go abroad for résearch or postgraduate train- 
ing of some sort. 


This form of provision for foreign study has of course a 
high value for the individuals enjoying it and also for us as 
a nation but the number it can reach, like the splendidly con- 
ceived Rhodes Scholarships’ endowment, is necessarily very 


limited, and it does not reach the type of man adapted to 
the needs above referred to. It aims to reach those who will 
become specialists, and scientific investigators, while the 
purpose we have under consideration demands that we reach 
a different type and a much larger group in order to be effec- 
tive. If one of our specific aims is to create, eventually, 
a great reservoir of college trained men upon whom com- 
merce and government may draw for work that involves a 
knowledge of the language and customs of other countries, 
we must reach those who are likely to go into business and 
related fields when they finish the college course. 

We, therefore, conclude that any plan for foreign study 
that is to reach significant numbers, and is to be sure to in- 
clude the future business man, must be one which makes 
foreign study available for undergraduates, and must not 
depend upon scholarships or fellowships. The four-year 
college course has become the accepted period of non-profes-. 
sional higher education for the average American. At the 
end of four years, if the average boy is going into business, 
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or a profession, he wants to start at once, to “get at it right 
away,” and neither he nor his parents would be willing that 
he “lose a year” in postgraduate study abroad. But if the 
opportunity is offered to secure a year’s training abroad, at 
not much greater expense than for the year at home, and still 
complete the college course in the regular four-year period, 
it seems reasonable to expect that many would be interested. 

And so our plan is based upon the needs, the preparation, 
and the maturity (or immaturity) of the undergraduate who 
has had at least two years in college, and upon the assump- 
tion that he will pay his own expenses. 

In working out the plan we recognized the many difficul- 
ties that present themselves in attempting to combine our 
educational system with others differing so radically from it 
in many ways. But those of our number who had studied 
in foreign universities believed that the difficulties would not 
prove insuperable. And we sent a member of our faculty to 
France (the country in which we wanted to make our be- 
ginning) to spend a year there, studying conditions bearing 
upon the project, conferring with the educational authori- 
ties, and investigating the many points about which we de- 
sired more complete information. The funds for this and 
all other preliminary work in connection with the plan have 
been provided by the Delaware Educational Foundation, the 
Service Citizens of Delaware, which is greatly interested in 
the undertaking. 


Less difficulty was encountered in France, as was to be 
expected, than would have been the case in other countries, 
for the educational work done for our Army after the Armis- 
tice had prepared the way to a certain degree by familiarizing 
French educators somewhat with our systems. Our represen- 
tative found the French governmental and educational au- 
thorities and the French people generally very willing to 
cooperate in every possible way. Professors in universities 
and special schools are willing to give examinations at the 
end of each semester covering the ground of their lectures 
and of the recommended reading and study, and to report 
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whether or not the examination shows that the student has 
gained a satisfactory knowledge of the subject. 


All items of expense were fully investigated and the total 
cost for a year’s residence was found to be about $1.000, not 
much more than the average cost for nine months in an 
American college. 


A large number of courses were examined by personally 
attending lectures, and by conference with the lecturers. 
Many were thought to be fairly well adapted to the capacity 
of our junior or senior college students. These courses are 
chiefly in the fields of History, Economics, Politics, Philos- 
ophy, Commerce, International Law, and the French and 
English languages and literatures and are offered at Paris in 
the Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Paris; Cours de 
Civilisation Francaise (attached to the Faculté des Lettres) ; 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales; Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques ; Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 


Similar courses are offered with a somewhat narrower 
range of choice at the various universities in other parts of 
France: Grenoble, Nancy, Dijon, Toulouse, Marseilles, etc. 


A number of French societies offer to give assistance in 
finding suitable families in which to place American students. 
A large number of desirable French families are willing to 
take our students into their homes as members of their house- 
holds. Assurance was given that our students could count 
upon receiying a warm welcome and every possible assistance 
from those with whom they would come in contact. 


On the whole our faculty was of the opinion that arrange- 
ments had been effected with the French educational institu- 
tions which adapted them sufficiently to our students’ needs 
and that other matters of detail had been satisfactorily pro- 
vided for. They therefore decided to permit a party of 
undergraduates to spend a year in study in France and drew 
up the following statement of conditions prescribed in refer- 
ence thereto: 
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(1) Students will pay their own expenses. No effort 
will be made to secure scholarships. 

(2) The party is to be composed of undergraduate stu- 
dents who have completed the sophomore year. (The ques- 
tion whether it would not be better, because of greater ma- 
turity and longer language training, to send those who had 
completed the junior year, was raised. It was decided that 
for the present at least it would be best to send them for 
the junior year so that upon their return the faculty might 
have a year in which to observe the results of the year of 
study abroad). 

(3) The group of students will be under the supervision 
throughout the year abroad of a member of the faculty. 


(4) Students must make application to a Committee of 
the Faculty to be admitted to the foreign study group. Only 
those will be accepted who have had at least four years in the 
study of the language of the country to be visited, two years 
in high school and two in college, or the equivalent. And no 
student will be accepted unless his character and record 
warrant the confident belief that he will make good use of his 
time abroad and reflect credit upon his college. Those who 
are accepted will be registered as members of their regular 
class in the home college, on leave of absence for foreign 
study, but subject to the regulations of the faculty as though 
in residence. 


(5) The party will leave the United States early enough 
in the summer to devote three months and a half in the for- 
eign country to intensive tutoring work and practice in hear- 
ing and speaking the language before entering the work of 
the regular session, so that, there may be no doubt as to 
ability to profit by the courses to be taken in so far as 
familiarity with the language is concerned. 


(6) The faculty member in charge of the party will repre- 
sent the faculty and possess its authority over the students in 
the party. He will act as counselor, and guide. He will see 
to it that all the students are separately lodged in desirable 
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private families. He will make all necessary arrangements 
for the courses and the private tutoring to be taken during 
the fourteen-week period before the opening of the regular 
session. Similarly he will make arrangements for the formal 
registration in the courses of the regular session. He will 
pay board, tuition, and other such bills of members of his 
party out of funds provided in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the next paragraph. He will observe the work and 
conduct of the students and make reports on the same to the 
faculty every two months. He will make arrangements for 
the examinations to be held and be prepared to report to the 
faculty on the manner of holding such examinations and 
their nature and extent. 

(7) The amount necessary for board, tuition, and other 
fees in the foreign institutions must be deposited at the Busi- 
ness Office of the home college which will remit at convenient 
intervals to the faculty member in charge who will pay all 
bills for the items mentioned for all members of the group, 
taking receipts in triplicate ; one for his own records, one for 
the student concerned, and one to be returned to the Business 
Office of the home college. 


(8) The number of students will be limited to twelve to 
each instructor. 


Twelve students applied for the privilege of going. Eight 
were accepted. The party left during the first week of July. 
The schedule planned for them, including optional trips, was 
as follows: 


Calendar of Foreign Study Year 


July 7—Sail from New York. 

July 16—Arrival Le Havre and Paris. 

July 17—In Paris. 

July 18—Arrival at Nancy. ; 

July 18 to Aug 31—Six weeks intensive French, at the University 
of Nancy. 

Aug. 12-15—Four-day trip, Metz, Verdun, Reims, Sedan, Liége, 
Bruxeles, Lille, devastated regions, industrial regions. 
(OPTIONAL). 

Aug. 31—Arrival in Paris. 

Sept. 1 to Oot. 31—Two months intensive French at the Alliance 
Frangaise, Paris. 
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Sept. meat rey trip, Tours, Blois, and the chateau country. 
OPT 


ONAL). 
Nov. 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924—EIGHT MONTHS UNIVERSITY 
bey IN PARIS. 


Alliance Frangaise. 
b. Cours de Civilisation Francaise (at the Sorbonne). 
c. Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
d. Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

Dec. 26-31—Six-day trip, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Toulouse, Limoges. 
(OPTIONAL). 

April 1-12—Twelve-day trip, Dijon, Le Creusot. Lyon, Nimes, 
Marseilles, Nice, Grenoble, aad (OPTIONAL). 

Nov. 1-June 30—As circumstances permit, visits to the Louvre, 
Notre-Dame, Sainte Chapelle, Versailles, Rambouillet, 
Fontainebleau, Malmaison, Usines Citroén, Banque de 
France, Bibliothéque Nationale, etc. etc. 

Nov: 1-June 30—As the student may desire, performances of the 
Opéra, Opéra-Comique, Comédie-Francaise, Odéon, etc. 

July 1, 1924—Return to U. S. A. 


The writer visited the group several weeks after they 
reached France and found them all comfortably located, 
each in a different private family in Nancy, attending regular 
courses of the Summer Session of the University of Nancy 
especially arranged for foreigners; attending lectures and 
quizzes four hours a day besides an hour’s special tutoring 
in the use of the language. All were reported by their in- 
structors as doing very satisfactory work. The visit assured 
us that our faculty would make no mistake in taking account, 
for credit, of the three and a half months’ work for stu- 
dents would do before beginning the regular session. 

Of course the most difficult factor in the whole situation 
has been to compare the value in credit hours of the courses 
to be taken in the French schools with our own. In this our 
faculty was obliged to accept the estimate made by the mem- 
ber of the faculty who had personally investigated them, sup- 
plemented by their own examination of the description of 
the courses in the printed announcements. The visit to 
Nancy where the work being done was only preliminary to 
the regular session, persuaded me that we had a wide margin 
of safety and assurance that the value of the work of the 
year would not fall below our requirements at home for a 
session. 

It is unquestionably true that it is impossible to find 
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courses that will correspond very closely to ours and a 
faculty that desires anything like exact equivalence with the 
courses their students would take at home cannot be satisfied 
and would waste its time considering the matter. Nor is it 
yet established that examinations by the foreign instructor 
will prove a satisfactory method of testing what the student 
has accomplished. It may prove better in the light of experi- 
ence to adopt something like the comprehensive English 
university method and set the examinations ourselves cover- 
ing the general field of lecture and reading pursued in each 
subject and thus satisfy ourselves that real work has been 
done and substantial results obtained; or to have the exami- 
nation papers sent to us for determination of credit. 

The Delaware faculty plans to supplement the exami- 
nations in France with oral and written examinations at 
home of a kind to ascertain at least in a general way the ex- 
tent and thoroughness of the work done. A more searching 
and detailed examination will be given in French for in this 
subject the student will be granted 734 credit hours, one 
half of the normal session’s work, if the examination is satis- 
factorily passed. 

Broadly speaking we believe that a year of study in sub- 
jects of college grade in a foreign country added to the 
acquisition of the language and to the acquaintance gained 
of the ideas, customs, and point of view of another people, 
of their art, architecture, music, and drama, might well be 
counted the equivalent in educational value of a session in 
the home college, whatever the method of examination, but 
we want to make sure by adequate checks that real work on 
definitely defined subjects has been done by the student and 
that the informational and disciplinary training has not been 
less than that which would have been secured at home. 

We plan to issue a bulletin within the next two months 
containing a full account of the Foreign Study experiment, 
giving in detail the items of expense for travel, board, tuition, 
etc., and a description of a considerable number of the 
courses that are available for the average American college 
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junior. Any person interested in the plan can secure a copy 
of this bulletin upon request. 


Our faculty member in Paris, Prof. Raymond W. Kirk- 
bride, will also be glad to be of assistance to colleges desir- 
ing information not contained in the bulletin. His address 
is 6 Rue Leneveux, Paris, XIV. 


In this short sketch I cannot go into detail concerning 
the many aspects of the subject. It is only possible to refer 
in the briefest way to the advantages of the plan in its effect 
upon the Department of Modern Languages and related 
departments in the institution sending out a group. We 
should naturally look for a certain degree of stimulation for 
the teachers in the modern language department, and for 
unquestioned advantage to the instructor spending a year in 
study in the foreign country whose language he teaches, but 
the degree of stimulation of interest among the students 
generally in the department could hardly have been antici- 
pated, and in our case was an unexpected by-product. Natur- 
ally the possibility of joining the foreign study group gave 
a concrete purpose and objective for their language study to 
all who entertained any thought of going with the party, but 
the extension of this vitalizing influence to those who had 
no idea of going was an agreeable surprise. And this influ- 
ence is said to have been felt even beyond the limits of the 
department especially concerned: in the other modern lan- 
guages, in history in its bearing upon the country to be 
visited, in political and international questions relating to it, 
and in other less direct ways. 


In closing I should mention that the plan we are suggest- 
ing does not anticipate that this experiment shall be limited 
to France, but looks forward to seeing it within a few years 
extended to some Spanish-speaking country, Spain, Cuba, 
or the Argentine, and later, perhaps, to still other lands, by 
the colleges adopting it. 

We are bringing the matter to the attention of this and 
other college associations because our chief concern just now 
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is that other colleges shall join us in the undertaking and, if 
our present tentative program does not recommend itself, 
shall help us to develop a better one. Convinced, as we are, 
of the benefit of this form of foreign study to our own stu- 
dents and our own college, we should yet feel the results 
hardly worth the time and effort we have and will put into it 
unless other colleges also believe the purpose to be worth 
‘while and the method practicable or capable of being made 
practicable. 

Alone, our undertaking would be of small value outside 
our own college community; with colleges generally parti- 
cipating in it or in some better plan it might well become the 
means of establishing a much broader contact for America 
with other countries than now exists and exert a real influ- 
ence upon the attainment of that better international under- 
standing which we all so earnestly desire but for the realiza- 
tion of which so little concerted and fruitful effort is being 
made. 


DEVELOPING OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL AND STUDY FOR AMERICAN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Marcus M. Marks, Former President of the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City. 

It would be unseemly on my part as a layman to tell you 
things about which you know so much more than I do. I 
have decided not to make a speech and not to cover ground 
with which I will take it for granted you are perfectly 
familiar, but to simply give you a bald outline of a dream 
I had a few years ago, and which, after working on it during 
this period, I believe now to be a reality—something that is 
going to operate as a live force for a better world. 

What I have to propose is simply a logical development 
of what has already been going on and has been spoken 
about for many years in a sporadic and unorganized way, 
but what it is now proposed to organize and make general: 
that the colleges of the United States, all the colleges of the 
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United States shall propose to the colleges of the rest of the 
world, active cooperation in order to stimulate international 
study and international travel with exchange of scholastic 
credits, the purpose being to bring about a broader citizen- 
ship, and ultimately an international peace based on under- 
standing and good-will. That is all; I could really stop here. 


But I want to bring you a word about the practical prog- 
ress that has already been made. This is not an item of eight 
students or twelve students or a few scholarships. This is 
an item concerning about 600,000 students in the colleges of 
this country, and I do not know how many hundred thou- 
sand in other colleges throughout the world. The students 
and faculties in the various countries should know each 
other. The citizenship that we have in this country today 
is more or less insular and narrow. Without any offense in- 
tended to any of the colleges, I may say that our students 
are like squirrels running around a cage, on a tread-mill. 
They do peep into the world outside, through the bars of 
the cage and try to imagine what is going on; but compare 
their life with that of the squirrel in the woods, free and self- 
supporting! We aim at a broader vision and experience for 
college students. 


Now let us think of world peace. We will never have 
peace by signing treaties; we will never have peace by join- 
ing any League of Nations, or any International Court of 
Justice, unless behind those treaties and behind the Court 
of Justice and behind the League of Nations, there is general 
understanding and good-will. How are you going to get the 
general understanding and good-will of a foreigner who is 
called an “alien?” You have got to know the foreigner. 


Our own students are very patriotic. They say “America 
first, last, and all of the time.” I am afraid that some of 
them mean America only. We do not want them to mean 
America only. They are not good citizens unless they have a 
sense of proportion. They have got to know what is going 
on elsewhere. They have got to see the Britisher and find 
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out that the British gentleman thinks in world terms, whereas 
the American gentleman as a rule thinks in terms of America. 

Also they have got to know the German, the Italian, the 
Frenchman. Let them go to France, to Britain and to Ger- 
many, mingle with the Germans and the French and the 
British, and they will come back better Americans, broader 
Americans, and better men. 


Now, the proposition is this: It is two-fold; first, a peda- 
gogic proposition, and then the financial proposition. 

About six weeks ago I had the pleasure of addressing the 
convention of Urban Universities in Buffalo, and thereafter 
this plan was approved, and after the American Council on 
Education studied it, their Executive Committee by unani- 
mous vote passed resolutions endorsing the plan, agreeing 
to start to work on it, and placed on a committee of bankers 
and merchants, which I was organizing, the responsibility 
of cooperating on the business and financial side. 


I wish to report to you that in my conversation with bank- 
ers, men of large means and merchants, I have had the 
most remarkable encouragement. They see the great possi- 
bilities at once. One man said, after I had spoken to him 
for one minute: “You don’t need to say any more, you have 
sold it to me. It is my idea. It is fine.” Another one 
agreed to contribute a substantial sum, and within one or 
two weeks you will hear of the action of this committee in 
cooperating with the American Council on Education. We 
know that the colleges cannot raise any more money. We 
understand that every college president is already worried 
about financial matters, and so this committee is going to re- 
lieve them of all of this and cooperate with the colleges in 
order, first, to take care of the publicity; second, to encour- 
age and help those students who are not able to pay their own 
way, but who are recommended by the various colleges. 


We shall ask for sums either designated in the interests 
of students of specified colleges or undesignated for the free 
use of the committee. 
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I have given you here, clumsily and briefly, the thought 
that I have had for a few years and thought a dream, but 
which I now know as a fact. 

The President of the University of Delaware will rejoice 
in the fact that what he stated here today as the beginning 
in his college of what has been done in a few other colleges, 
is a part of the stimulation of international study and travel 
begun on a large scale under thorough organization, and not 
the brains of any one college but the brains of all will be con- 
centrated on this great plan. 

Now, here is a point that only the colleges can take care of. 
There must be credit so that if a young man goes, say, to 
Harvard, he can go through in three years instead of four, if 
he is a good student, by devoting his summer months to study 
and travel; or he may go abroad for a full year and then 
resume his place in Harvard with his old classmates and 
come out of Harvard a bigger man than he would have been. 


Before closing, I am willing to try to answer any question 


that is put to me, because I may have omitted a number of 
points in this rough attempt at an address. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION 


DR. KELLY: Will you state again, Mr. Marks, what 
the organization was to which you referred? You say the 
Association of Urban Universities appointed some mem- 
bers to this committee? 

MR. MARKS: No. I may say the American Council on 
Education, which you know embraces in its membership all 
our colleges and universities, took up the matter and in their 
regular Executive Committee meeting unanimously adopted 
this plan, and have appointed a committee, which is now 
studying out the idea of standardizing courses and credits 
in this country, with the purpose of doing the same through- 
out the world. Some one may say there are no summer 
courses in certain countries. Given a demand, however, and 
I have always found you do get a supply. If there is a 
demand for these courses, they will be arranged. 
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A VOICE: May I ask, Mr. Marks, whether the thought 
of this movement is that this shall be confined to summer 
courses, made after the manner of the Universities of Utah 
and Nevada and in the City of Mexico? 

MR. MARKS: No, there should be interchange both in 
summer courses and yearly courses. 

A VOICE: It is rather a difficult problem of co-ordina- 
tion. It is a very difficult problem, even when you go for 
a full year. It would be a very difficult problem to co-ordi- 
nate the work of three separate summer sessions. 

MR. MARKS: Very difficult, Mr. President, but I have 
never found any satisfaction in trying anything that was not 
difficult. (Laughter). If it is not difficult, anybody can do it; 
but this is big enough in its possible results ; it is big enough 
for us to undertake to overcome any difficulties. We must 
work on it. It is a big thing. It means brotherhood an 
peace. (Applause). ' 

DR. KELLY: Mr. President, I would like to say I have 
asked Mr. Champenois to discuss this subject. 


M. J. J. CHAmpPENots, Director in the United States of the 
National Bureau of French Universities. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I shall take a few 
minutes of your time only to declare most emphatically that 
the National Bureau of French Universities which I have 
had the honor to represent in this country for the last five 
years, finds itself in entire agreement with Mr. Marks’ views 
on international travel and study. 

The colleges of the world should certainly cooperate to 
develop the idea of international travel including recognized 
courses of study. In the first place, let me point out, as an 
instance of their practical wish to cooperate with other 
nations, the fact that our French universities, which are giv- 
ing instruction today to well over five thousand foreign stu- 
dents, have appropriated large sums to grant free tuition and 
to come to the rescue of those European students whose 
national currency is below par. Permit me also to be a little 
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more precise in my treatment of Franco-American university 
relations. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, whilst I was listening to 
the honorable speaker, it struck me that the Association of 
American Colleges, as well as the French educational au- 
thorities has been a little too modest and has not said or 
published enough about the remarkable work they have 
carried out in common for the last five years. There is to- 
day, and there has been for the last five years a regular ex- 
change system of students, between our two countries. This 
exchange is due to the admirable initiative taken in 1918 by 
the Association of American Colleges. 


Let me quote some figures: since September 1918, 560 
scholarships, covering board, lodging and fees, have been 
awarded to French students by the members of this Associa- 
tion. In 1923, in appreciation of the fifty scholarships of- 
fered to French students, the French Ministry of Public 
Education and the French universities placed fifty-two scho- 
larships at the disposal of American students; it is fair to 
add, however, that, from the practical point of view, the 
balance is still in favor of American institutions. 


If a proof were needed of our position and if I were to 
be called upon to describe the way in which we officially en- 
dorsed Mr. Marks’ plan, long before it was formulated, I 
would say that, since 1918, our French Ministry of Educa- 
tion has spent no less than $160,000 in travelling and monthly 
allowances granted to our French students. In September 
last, a sum of $4,000 went to defray the sailing expenses of 
thirty-six French students. 


So far as our ultimate purpose is concerned, it will be 
sufficient to say, and it can be proved easily, that our French 
educators are holding today as they did yesterday that human 
knowledge is not the selfish property of any single nation. 
“Give opportunities to the members of the young genera- 
tion, take care of the head and the rest will take care of it- 
self.” Such is our motto; it was therefore with great satis- 
faction that the French Universities heard, in June 1923, that 
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the National Education Association of America had en- 
dorsed an international exchange system of students, al- 
though we were not a little surprised to note that this Asso- 
ciation was not acquainted with the work hitherto success- 
fully conducted by American educators and the French uni- 
versities. Of this work, of which too little is known, we may 
feel justly proud and we may claim the honor to have shown 
the way to international understanding, cooperation and 
peace. 

That is not all. I find myself in complete agreement with 
the speaker’s reference to the establishment of an official col- 
lege extension. We have listened with great interest to the 
description given by President Hullihen of the foreign study 
plan of the University of Delaware. We did our best to 
cooperate with President Hullihen. On February Ist, twenty- 
five graduate students of Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will proceed to the University of Paris, for ad- 
vanced studies. Let me read to you the second paragraph of 
the pamphlet issued by Teachers College: “As the result 
of an arrangement with the University of Paris, and the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, (Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises) made by Professor Albert 
A. Méras of Teachers College, who has been Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne this year, a new program of graduate 
study leading to the degree of Master of Arts has been 
planned which is especially designed for students and teach- 
ers of French. This new plan offers to candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts, specializing in the French language 
and literature, the opportunity of studying part of the year at 
Teachers College and the rest of the year abroad at one of 
the greatest of world universities in close contact with the 
life, thought, and civilization of France.” Understandings 
of a similar character are being discussed with two or three 
other leading American institutions. 

Sailing rates are so high at present that something had to 
be done in order to facilitate the studies of our young people. 
Thanks to the official character conferred upon a certain 
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class of students by Franco-American university agreements, 
during the academic year 1922-23, eighty-four American stu- 
dents, sailing to France and thirty-two students, coming to 
the United States, received a 30 per cent reduction on the 
cost of the ocean voyage. Here again, we may claim to 
have been the first ones in the field. 


If it is true that privately organized travelling bureaus are 
multiplying, it is no less true that one has been established 
that is officially controlled by our Ministry of Public Works 
and our Ministry of Public Instruction. Two years ago, I 
assumed the responsibility to organize, on a non-profit basis, 
summer courses at French universities for American teach- 
ers and students. Our plans, which have been submitted to 
and approved by the Institute of International Education, 
are as follows: (a) four weeks’ instruction at a French uni- 
versity, from July 12th to August 11th; with week-end ex- 
cursions to places of educational interest; (b) an eight-day 
tour in France, August 11th to August 19th; (c) two weeks’ 
special instruction at the Sorbonne. The courses offered 
last year by the Sorbonne during the International Fortnight, 
as we have called it, will speak for themselves ; all instruction 
is given by professors in the University of Paris. “First 
Week—The Political Reconstruction of Europe, Asia and 
America, the League of Nations, by Prof. Geoffre de Lap- 
radelle; The Financial Reconstruction of the World, by 
Prof. Henri Hauser ; The French Modern Theatre, by Prof. 
Victor Basch. Second Week—The Social Question in 
France, Facts and Doctrines, by Prof. Bougle; The Finan- 
cial Reconstruction of France, by Prof. Nogaro; The French 
Modern Novel, by Prof. Reynier.” 


The total cost of the above trip covering sailing expenses, 
over and back, board, lodging and tuition fees, automobile 
fares, three theatrical performances, in short, all necessary 
expenses of a seventy-two day trip, from port to port, will 
come this year to no more than $550. 


On the day when we obtain the proof that the travelling 
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agency to which we have referred the practical organization 
of our university tours is working on a profit basis, we shall 
put an end to our undertaking and encourage students to 
travel “on their own,” not before securing from us detailed 
information as well as letters of introduction to their French 
advisors. 

As a summary, any regular entente on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Marks, will be, not only carefully considered by us, 
but welcome. In this connection, let me call the attention 
of the members of the Association to the cordial relations 
uniting the American Council on Education, the American 
University Union, the Institute of International Education 
and the French educational authorities. 

There is, however, a great difficulty in the way; I have 
met it time and again. Hundreds of American students have 
come to me with the following question: “If I undertake this 
particular kind of work on the other side—which work must 
be conducted under the supervision of your leading scholars 
or scientists—what credit shall I receive from my American 
college or university for work done on the other side?” The 
answer does not lie with me. As long as credits and units 
will prevail, American students will not find it practical to 
travel and study abroad. Our regulations concerning our 
own French students studying in foreign universities are ex- 
ceedingly plain and logical and may afford a useful prece- 
dent: Two years are required for the obtention of the 
licence és-Lettres, or French M.A. degree. Out of those 
two years, one may be spent by students in any known for- 
eign institution and full credit will be given for it. (Ap- 
plause). 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Dr. StepHEN P. Ducean, Director of The Institute of 
International Education 
Mr. Chairman, last year I troubled most of the presidents 
of our colleges with a questionnaire to discover how many 
foreign students there were in the country, where they were 
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located, and what subjects they were studying. Although I 
am quite sure that that questionnaire is not accurate because 
it was the first that was ever attempted, it gave some very 
interesting results, and it has been used most happily, not only 
by American institutions but by the Legations at Washington 
when they have desired to discover how many students of 
their countries are in our colleges. 

The questionnaires discovered that there were nearly 
10,000 foreign students in this country. We have supplanted 
Germany as the rendezvous of foreign students. I need 
only to recall to you two aspects of the problem of inter- 
change to emphasize its importance: first, the great influ- 
ence that the hundreds of American students who studied 
in Germany before 1900, have had upon the organization and 
administration of our colleges and universities ; and second, 
the influence of the returned Chinese student in his own 
country. I suppose the friendly attitude which exists in 
China towards America is due to a considerable number 
of factors, but I do not think that any one factor is of greater 
importance than the influence of the returned Chinese stu- 
dent who goes back usually with respect and admiration, 
and sometimes with real affection for us and our institutions. 

One aspect of this problem I wish to emphasize is the 
unwisdom of considering it of little importance when there 
are only a few foreign students in a college. The influence 
of those foreign students is usually out of all proportion to 
their number. In many instances, they are selected students 
who have been sent here by their Governments, or by other 
official bodies, and wield in their own country upon their 
return very great influence. They frequently become leaders 
of public opinion, and upon them often depends the attitude 
that their country and their people will take towards things 
American. 

Fifteen minutes is not a very long time to talk on the 
problem of the Foreign Student in the American College, and 
there are only a few aspects of it that I can speak of this 
afternoon. We ought in the first place to consider the en- 
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trance of the foreign student into our country, and that 
brings up at once the problem of Ellis Island. 

Now, I am one of the Americans who favor the present 
Immigration Law in substance, including the quota prin- 
ciple, but I do not believe in applying the quota principle 
to any other than immigrants. An immigrant is a person 
who comes here to settle down, usually to earri his living, 
and in many instances to become a citizen. Those qualifica- 
tions apply hardly at all to students. Students do not usually 
come here to earn their living, or to settle down permanently, 
or to become citizens. They come here to get the benefit 
of our kind of instruction in our institutions, and then to 
return to their own country. I do not think, therefore, that 
the quota principle should be applied to them. 


The treatment that some foreign students have received 
in the past two years because of the application of the quota 
principle has had most unfortunate consequences. I have 
known a student to come seven thousand miles from South 
Africa after the most careful preparation, with the greatest 
anticipations of the results of his visit, only to find out when 
he landed at Ellis Island that the African quota was full. He 
was detained there for three weeks and then deported the 
seven thousand miles back to his country. You can under- 
stand the bitterness of spirit with which that young man re- 
turned to South Africa, and the resentment of the people 
at home when they learned of the treatment that he received. 
A large number of the newspapers of Europe last year con- 
tained articles of a very angry tenor as to the treatment that 
foreign students had received when landing at Ellis Island. 

Being on the spot, meeting these students almost daily, 
knowing the sad cases that have happened, form the justi- 
fication for my having bothered you, ladies and gentlemen at 
the head of our colleges, with requests during the past year 
to influence your Congressmen and Senators to try and have 
the quota provision in the new Immigration Law not 
apply to students. I am glad to say that the Immigration 
Law which has just been introduced by Mr. Johnson, the 
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Chairman of the House Committee on Immigration is excel- 
lent in that respect. One of the provisions is that an immi- 
grant, who is a bona-fide student, over eighteen years of 
age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the 
purpose of studying at an accredited coliege, academy or 
seminary, or university, particularly designated by him, and 
approved of by the Secretary of Labor, is not included in the 
quota, so that if he comes in excess of the quota, he may 
still be admitted. That is largely the result of the very 
fine response that the presidents of the colleges and univer- 
sities ‘made to my appeal to write to their Senators and their 
Congressmen. Many of them sent me copies of their letters. 
(Applause). 

I regret to say, however, that my experience in the past 
two years with the Immigration authorities has often been, 
that what they give with their right hand, they take back 
with their left hand. Unfortunately, on page 19 of the new 
Bill, there is this interpretation of the section which I have 
just read: 

“Those exempted under Section ‘G’ shall be for such time 
as may be by regulations prescribed, and under such condi- 
tions as may be by regulations prescribed, including when 
deemed necessary, the giving of a cash bond in such sum and 
containing such conditions as may be by regulations pre- 
scribed, to insure an inquiry at the expiration of such bond, 
or upon failure to maintain their status as students under 
which they were admitted, they will depart from the United 
States.” 

Now, that sounds very simple. It looks as if it were per- 
fectly justifiable for the Secretary of Labor to make admin- 
istrative rules and apply those administrative rules with dis- 
cretion to the students. But unfortunately, during the past 
two years, my experience has shown me that the rules are 
always rigidly enforced and that when the provision states 
that when deemed necessary, a bond may be required, a bond 
is always required. Very frequently the difficulty of getting 
enough money together to send a young man from Europe 
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to this country is so great, that to add to it a bond of con- 
siderable size, last year it was $500, would prevent some of 
the most desirable students coming. However, it is most 
gratifying to have in the new Immigration Law the provision 
exempting them from the quota, and I sincerely hope that a 
good many college presidents will write to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration advocating the retention of that provi- 
sion. 

The second aspect of the foreign student problem that I 
want to speak about very briefly is the residence of these 
foreign students in the college. For this purpose I divide 
the colleges into two classes, the independent colleges, which 
are frequently in small communities, and the colleges which 
are parts of great universities, sometimes in large cities. In 
the former case, the orientation of the foreign student is 
usually a very happy one. Those colleges are usually not 
so big that the Committee on Admissions has not the time 
to advise the foreign student as to the courses he ought to 
take considering his previous preparation. Moreover, the 
foreign students in those institutions are usually so few that 
they are readily absorbed into the student body. They par- 
ticipate in student activities and are invited to American 
homes and they usually get the greatest benefit out of their 
experience in the American colleges. 


But it is sometimes very different, though only some- 
times, when these foreign students come to our large uni- 
versities, especially in big cities. In those cases, very fre- 
quently, the experience is the reverse of that described. Even 
if there are a couple of hundred foreign students in a great 
university which has 7,000 or 8,000 they are almost lost. 
President Coffman told me yesterday, that there were about 
150 foreign students in his university of 9,000 students. 
These students come very frequently in great ignorance of 
conditions here. They need advice as to the courses that 
they ought to take and as to other curriculum matters. They 
need advice moreover on a great many personal matters. 
They need, in short, much helpful consideration. 
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Now, in many universities they get that helpful considera- 
tion from the Y. M. C. A. and other social agencies such 
as the Cosmopolitan Clubs that exist in some universities. 
What is still more important, in some cases, the university 
itself sets aside an official who supervises the life of these 
foreign students to a very great extent, with the result that 
they go back to their own countries sometimes knowing what 
is typical and what is best in America, and often with a high 
admiration for American life. Unfortunately, in some of 
the big cities, however, what I have said is not true. I have 
known students from Latin-America for example, to live by 
themselves in considerable numbers all the time they were 
in an institution, living in their own house, speaking their 
own language, knowing only their own customs, and having 
no contact with American students except in the class-room. 
They returned to their own country almost as ignorant of 
American life and conditions as when they came here. I 
sincerely hope that as this number of foreign students in- 
creases, and it is increasing daily, not only the independent 
colleges but the great universities will make a serious effort 
to look a little more carefully after the welfare of these for- 
eign students. 

I have been talking about the foreign student and the need 
of consideration being given to him. I wish now to speak 
a few words about the need of the college taking precautions 
against some foreign students. The first thing in this con- 
nection to consider is the very large proportion of foreign 
students who come here almost penniless. There are in- 
creasing numbers of Hindus and Philippinos who come here 
with almost no money and this is true to some extent of the 
Chinese. 

When foreign students come here in that condition, they 
become a burden to the institution and to the social welfare 
agencies of the institution. I have a great deal of corre- 
spondence with foreign students before they start for the 
United States. In every case, I write to them and to the 
institution from which they come, that they ought not to 
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come here unless they have sufficient money to maintain 
themselves for at least one semester. If these foreign stu- 
dents come here and try to earn their way in competition 
with native students they engage in an almost hopeless en- 
terprise, for they are wholly unfamiliar with their environ- 
ment and frequently speak English badly. The personal 
tragedies which I have come across convince me that college 
presidents who receive letters from students abroad, ought 
to emphasize the need of those students having sufficient 
money to maintain themselves for a semester. 


The second thing that we ought to emphasize more than 
ever before with reference to foreign students, is the im- 
portance of a proper evaluation of the degrees or diplomas 
which they bring with them. With reference to the Euro- 
pean students that is not of very great importance. The 
American Council on Education some two years ago ap- 
pointed a Committee of which I happened to be a member, 
to evaluate the British and French degrees in terms of Amer- 
ican degrees, and American degrees in terms of British and 
French degrees, and there was very little trouble. Every- 
one is willing to accept a French Lycée diploma; or the 
diploma of a German Gymnasium as the equivalent of at 
least the sophomore year, and sometimes even of one year 
in addition. Since other Latin-European countries have 
copied their educational system from France, and the Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic countries have copied theirs from Ger- 
many, there is no trouble about their degrees. It is true 
that a yourig Frenchman or a young German usually gets his 
diploma at the end of the eighteenth year, certainly by the 
end of the nineteenth, and our students are twenty or twenty- 
one at the end of the sophomore year. But it must be re- 
membered that the life in a French Lycée or a German Gym- 
nasium is a life very different from the American college. It 
is a life of work, really of grind, and the average boy gradu- 
ating from a French Lycée or from the German Gymnasium, 
is usually more advanced intellectually than a student of 
similar age in our own country. 
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But I am not talking about European degrees, I am talking 
about the importance of a better evaluation of degrees from 
other parts of the world, particularly from the Far East, 
and from Latin-America. The courses in Latin-American 
institutions are sometimes six years in length sometimes five 
years and there are some even of only four years’ duration. 
If you threfore accept a diploma from any Latin-American 
institution without investigation, you may be doing great 
injustice to some of the students and you are certainly doing 
injustice to yourselves. Moreover, at the present time, the 
best colleges in China are making great efforts to sustain high 
standards in their own country. This is not only true of the 
Christian institutions like the Canton Christian College or 
St. John’s at Shanghai but of government instituitons like 
Tsing Hua College. They have great difficulty in maintain- 
ing high standards because of the leniency on the part of 
American colleges in giving high evaluation to other Chinese 
diplomas which these five institutions reject themselves. It 
has happened quite frequently that students who have not 
been allowed to enter the best Chinese institutions have come 
over here and been readily admitted to our institutions. 
They then return to China and say to their fellow-students 
there :—“Why don’t you go to America where the colleges 
will treat you better?” 

It is of very great importance that in the case of foreign 
diplomas generally, we do not evaluate them merely in terms 
of the number of years spent in study, but, if possible, we 
evaluate them in terms of the amount of work done. In 
fact, it might be better if we were to evaluate our own stu- 
dents in terms of the amount of work accomplished instead 
of the number of terms spent in accomplishing it. 

Another thing that I would like to emphasize with ref- 
erence to the foreign students is the importance of demand- 
ing a better knowledge of English. How much English, is 
the question. A group of educators who were considering 
this question recently, suggested that we use the phrase, 
“A working knowledge of English.” Just what a working 
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knowledge of English may be would have to be decided by 
each institution. But there is no question in my mind that a 
great many foreign students in our colleges are deceiving 
their teachers today by looking wise and professing to under- 
stand lectures but explaining that they can not recite well 
because of their inability to use the language. Instances 
have come to my attention where those in control of educa- 
tion in China and Japan have been astonished at the ability 
of some of their own students to get not merely the Bache- 
lor’s degree in the United States but even advanced degrees, 
when the amount of English that they know would apparent- 
ly preclude any possibilities of their securing the knowledge 
necessary to get such a degree. 

The last thing that I wish to speak of with reference to the 
foreign students has to do with scholarships and fellowships. 

I am one of those who advocate giving scholarships and 
fellowships only after a student has been sufficiently long in 
a college to indicate that he is worthy of it from the stand- 
point both of capacity and character. But I do think that at 
the present time we ought to make an exception to that prin- 
ciple in favor of the European student: I think you all know 
in what a sad and pathetic condition the students of Europe 
are today. Thousands of them have been compelled to give 
up their student careers entirely. Thousands of others all 
over Europe, but particularly in Central and Southern 
Europe, are living on the very minimum of subsistence, not 
having enough to eat, sleeping in the poorest quarters, try- 
ing to earn their living in communities where there is almost 
nothing to do. 


It is my knowledge of that situation that prompts me so 
frequently to annoy you college presidents with requests 
for scholarships for these foreign students. I am receiving 
letters from our Ministers in Europe very frequently, and 
still more from the educational authorities of some of the 
European countries referring to individual students, who 
have all the qualifications to go into our colleges, who speak 
English well, who yearn to come here and get the oppor- 
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tunity to studv in our colleges, but who can not, because all 
they could possibly scrape together would be the fare to 
come here.. There are today three hundred stranded 
refugee Russian students in this country. Little Czecho- 
Slovakia today is maintaining 2,000 stranded Russian stu- 
dents in Prague in the Russian university which the govern- 
ment is supporting. The three hundred Russian students 
to which I refer are students who were in the institutions of 
higher education in Russia before the Bolshevic Revolution, 
and who were driven out. Every one that has received 
assistance from us in the way of scholarships or money, has 
signed an agreement to return to his native country to assist 
in its reconstruction just as soon as the opportunity arrives 
for him to go back. 

I may be over-emphasizing the importance of fellowships 
for foreign students, ladies and gentlemen, but I do think 
that there is no ambassador of good-will finer than the stu- 
dent who goes abroad and learns of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of another country, and then returns to his own country 
to exude the good-will that he probably has imbibed. I really 
think that this is a case where bread cast upon the waters 
will return to us after many days. (Applause). 


Discussion 

A VOICE: May I ask Dr. Duggan whether the Jewish 
student of Central and Eastern Europe, is any worse off 
than his Gentile brother? 

DR. DUGGAN: No. 

A VOICE: I ask that question as my experience has 
been that three-quarters of those I know about are Jews who 
claim that their educational opportunities have been cut off. 

DR. DUGGAN: In some countries, their educational ad- 
vantages have been cut off. For example, in Hungary, the 
Hungarian government has excluded the Jews from the uni- 
versity. But I am speaking of the students generally in 
Central and Eastern Europe. In the Polish, even in the 
Czecho-Slovac, the German and the Austrian universities, 
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thousands are in extremis. There are few who have enough 
money to carry on. I do not think the Jews are any worse 
off than Christians. 


A VOICE: Are they as apt to return to their native land? 


DR. DUGGAN: Under our law, they must now. 


PRESIDENT GAGE: What is the law, Dr. Duggan, in 
regard to Chinese students and their working in this country? 

DR. DUGGAN: That is a very good question, because it 
brings up the most peculiar point in this foreign student 
problem. The Immigration Law does not refer to the Chi- 
nese at all. Chinese cannot be immigrants into this country. 
But under our treaty with China, students have a right to 
come in in any number to study here. The result is that 
there is never an excess quota of Chinese. Arriving on a 
certain ship at Ellis Island, European students may find their 
national quota is full and be deported. But the Chinese stu- 
dents who are on the same ship, no matter how many there 
are, can come in. These Chinese students are allowed, Mr. 
President, like all other students to earn their way, provided 
they maintain their student character. But if they give up 
their student character and go into shops wholly to earn a 
living, they must be sent home under the law. 

Please do not think I condemn the Immigration authori- 
ties. I wish I had time to go into this student question ade- 
quately. It has other sides than the side favorable to the 
students that I have been speaking about. As Commissioner 
Husband showed me repeatedly, young men have come to 
this country as students, and within a week they were earn- 
ing good wages in industrial establishments. Then the labor 
unions get after the Commissioner of Immigration for hav- 
ing allowed them to come in. 

The colleges and some central organization, either my own 
or some other, have got to get together to work out some 
kind of modus operandi, whereby the foreign students who 
really come here as bona fide students shall retain their status 
but as soon as they relinquish that status for any reason, the 
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Commissioner of Immigration will be informed, so that 
they may be followed up and sent back to their own country, 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Attention is called to the following changes and correc- 
tions in the list of members of the Association published in 
the February, 1924, BULLETIN. 


Georgia: The institution at Macon has dropped the middle 
designation and is now known as Wesleyan College. Dr. 
W. F. Quillian is the new president. Jowa; At Luther Col- 
lege the president is Dr. O. L. Olson. New York: The name 
of the president of Elmira College is Dr. Frederick Lent. 
Pennsylvania: Through the printer’s error, the name of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., Dr. Fred W. Hixson, 
president, was omitted. Dr. Charles R. Richards is president 
of Lehigh University. The location is Bethlehem. South 
Carolina: The name of the president of Converse College is 
Dr. R. P. Pell. Wésconsin: The president of Marquette 
University is Dr. Albert C. Fox. 

Seven applications for membership have been filed since 
the Annual Meeting; two institutions have asked permis- 
sion to withdraw from membership—the University of Ari- 
zona and the Frances Shimer School. 





